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THE new law regarding brokers and underground insur- 
ance is practically a dead letter. Such facilities are 
afforded by brokers living outside the State for placing in- 
surance in unauthorized companies that any law that may 
be enacted on the subject can be evaded with impunity. 
Brokers in Jersey City, Hoboken or Newark can place 
all the insurance they please on New York property in 
unauthorized companies, and they cannot be reached by 
New York law; it is a simple matter for brokers to make 
arrangements with those out of town to obtain such pol- 
icies as they want. But some of the city brokers do not 
even take this trouble, but continue to transact business 
with unauthorized companies precisely as they did before 
the law went into effect. It is a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things, and all interested are curious to know 
what the State Superintendent is going to do about it. 





THE reception last week to Cornelius Walford, the 
eminent English writer on insurance, given at the rooms of 
the New York Board of Underwriters, was a most enjoyable 
affair. Underwriters seemed to feel more at liberty to 
come and go in their own rooms than they would have 
done elsewhere, and, as a consequence, a greater number 
availed themselves of the opportunity to make the ac- 
quaintance of the distinguished guest. The committee 
having the matter in charge are to be congratulated on the 
successful outcome of the event. Among those who called 
to pay their respects to Mr. Walford were many gentle- 
men who have attained to prominence in the various 
branches of insurance, as well as many of the younger 
members of the profession, who were glad to show their 
respect to a writer who has contributed so much valuable 
assistance in mastering the technicalities of the business. 
Mr. Walford sailed for home on the 4th inst., accompanied 
by the best wishes of a host of friends on this side the 
ocean. 





THERE is universal complaint of exceeding dullness in 


all branches of business; trade is inactive, and enterprise 
seems dormant. It has been predicted that abundant 
harvests would result in a “ business boom ” this fall ; but 





the season has come when our importers and jobbers 
should be busiest, but no “boom” has reached them yet. 
This inactivity is charged upon the farmers, who decline to 
sell their products at ruling prices, which are considerably 
lower than they anticipated they would be. With the 
country rich in its productions and with plenty of money 
with which to market them, the present situation is an 
anomalous one, for, under such conditions, prosperity 
should prevail. It is scarcely possible that the deadlock 
between producers and consumers can continue long, for 
necessity will compel a compromise on prices. Meantime 
business will continue to languish. Insurance interests 
suffer in common with all others in such seasons of inac- 
tivity, and lamentations are loud in the offices of the com- 
panies. Underwriters should remember that the laws of 
average make all things even in time, and the dullness that 
afflicts them now will be made up to them in the future. 
It would probably be safe to predict that when the books 
are closed on this year’s transactions, it will be found that 
the volume of business will average as well as it has during 
the past five years, and that the margin of profit, if not 
broadened, has not, at least, been curtailed. 





THOSE of the public who are always croaking about the 
large profits of fire insurance companies, will be surprised 
to know that accurate statistics show that in the past ten 
years the 150 New York and other State fire companies 
reporting to the New York Insurance Department realized 
an actual profit on the business of underwriting of just 
$4,740,970 on an invested capital of $53,000,000 and 
aggregate assets of $125,000,000. Each of the compa- 
nies, therefore, paid to their stockholders, as_ profits 
on the business, scarcely $32,000 in the entire decade. 
This item of $4,700,000 represents the difference between 
the annual dividends to stockholders and the interest 
receipts of the companies for the past decade, show- 
ing the actual profit realized by stockholders on the 
business of fire underwriting. This certainly is not 
creditable to those having in charge the insurance busi- 
ness of the companies, for it is evident that almost 
the entire dividend payments to stockholders in these 
years have been drawn from the banking business or 
interest receipts of the companies. The net dividend 
profits on the insurance business for the ten years have 
thus averaged less than one per cent of the capital in- 
vested and not one-half of one per cent of the aggre- 
gate assets. And in the year 1883 these profits were 
a minus quantity, the dividends being paid from the in- 
terest receipts entirely, the companies not making money 
enough in that year to show any profit on the insurance 
business. It appears that what little money is realized in 
fire underwriting nowadays is all applied to strengthen the 
condition of the companies, to build up their assets and 
surplus funds, with the great purpose of rendering the in- 
demnity guaranteed policyholders all'the more secure, 
But when carpers talk about large dividends being paid 
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the stockholders of fire insurance companies, they should 
be confronted with the statistical evidence that divi- 
dends are paid almost exclusively from the interest re- 
ceived on the banking investments of such companies. It 
might be interesting for them to know, too, that the aver- 
age annual dividends paid in the past decade have been 
exactly five and three-tenths per cent of fhe gross assets 
of the companies. Of late years policyholders in fire in- 
surance companies have been getting back all the money 
paid to the companies for premiums, except such portions 
as have been applied to increase the surplus resources, and 
the stockholders who have risked their money in the busi- 
ness with the hope of realizing something more than sav- 
ings banks rates of interest, appear to have been sadly 
frozen out of any participation in the profits. 





THERE seems to be no diminution of the incendiary 
attempts to destroy the city of Cleveland. In defiance of 
the increased vigilance of the police and citizens generally, 
several fires were started, but, fortunately, were discovered 
in time to prevent serious disaster. Fire underwriters 
have announced an increase of rates on certain classes of 
property in that city, and in retaliation propertyowners 
have threatened to cancel their policies and spend the 
amount of their premiums in paying additional watchmen. 
The underwriters will, no doubt, be obliged to them if 
they will pursue this course; there is no money for insur- 
ance companies in carrying insurance in Cleveland under 
existing conditions, and if every policy was canceled the 
companies would breathe freer. But there is little danger 
of a policyholder canceling his insurance while his prop- 
erty is exposed to the unusual hazards caused by the pres- 
ence of so many lawless persons, who are determined to 
inflict all the damage to the city in their power. The in- 
creased vigilance suggested in lieu of insurance would 
scarcely indemnify propertyholders for losses that are sure 
to occur in spite of increased watchfulness. Whatever cir- 
cumstances may have combined to increase the fire hazard 
in Cleveland, the insurance companies are certainly not re- 
sponsible; but they are entitled to increased compensa- 
tion for the indemnity they furnish, because of the in- 
creased hazard. Propertyowners will much prefer to pay 
the increased rate to doing without insurance. In some 
cases the companies have taken the matter in hand them- 
selves, and ordered policies canceled in localities that are 
especially threatening. 





WE recently referred to the much be-puffed hand gren- 
ades for fire extinguishment as “a delusion and a snare,” 
and said, “they appeal to the eye and not to the under- 
standing.” The Insurance World thinks this is too severe, 
and declares that, “in incipient fires, or where the fire is 
confined, it will undoubtedly check combustion.” The 
liquid with which these grenades are filled will undoubtedly 





a 
put out fire ; for when it comes in contact with heat, carbonic 
acid gas is generated, and fire cannot exist in its Presence 
But the grenade is the most cumbersome, irresponsible nr 
untrustworthy means we knowof for conveying the com. 
poundto the fire. The liquid in some of them is put in under 
pressure, and the bottle has to be made so substantial to re. 
sist this pressure that it does not break when thrownata fire, 
Firemen have been known to throw grenade after grenade 
into a fire without one of the bottles breaking, They 
can only be used upon a surface fire that is easily reached, 
and where no damage can be done by a missile thrown 
with great force. In short, the grenade can do nothing 
that cannot be better accomplished, and with less prob. 
ability of damage, by a bucket of water. Besides, the 
weak or imperfect bottles have a habit of bursting jn 
the receptacles in which they are kept, and have on occa 
sions done considerable injury by so doing. We appreciate 
the value of the various fire extinguishing compounds that 
have proved their usefulness, but regard the hand grenades 
as the most awkward, impracticable and unsatisfactory 
means of applying the compounds we have ever seen, 
One ordinary chemical extinguisher will*do more actual 
service than a barrel of grenades. As these are being sold 
largely to owners of mills and factories, underwriters should 
know something of their true value, and see that they are 
not permitted to usurp the place of practical fire extin. 
guishing appliances. 





AN association conducted on the co-operative plan and 
named the Family Fund Society has been recently formed 
in New York city. This concern has offices in the Stewart 
building, Broadway and Chambers street, and professes to 
furnish ordinary life and industrial insurance on the assess- 
ment plan. The certificates of the association are dubbed 
“bonds,” and what are ordinarily known as assessments 
are styled “calls.” It is stated in the literature of the 
association that the admission fee and annual dues are the 
same for all ages on “bonds” of equal amount, but the 
mortuary rates vary according to age. Whenever a “call” 
is made, the “ bondholder ”’ will be required to pay, within 
thirty days, the mortuary premium calculated for his age. 
The managers of the Family Fund make the statement 
that “ experience proves that in a prosperous association, 
with careful management, only an average of four calls 
annually have been made during the first five years.” The 
experience of co-operatives after the lapse of five or more 
years is not referred to, but the managers, if they have been 
studying statistics, probably realize that five years is apt to 
be the maximum time for the existence of an association con- 
ducted on the assessment plan. The association professes 
to have a “mortuary fund ” and a “reserve fund ;” but it 
nevertheless does not believe in reserve funds, for it claims 
that “that portion of the premiums which in the older 
companies is paid in for the accumulation of a reserve is 
here left in the pockets of the members, to be called for 
only as it is actually needed to pay death claims.” How 
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ever, it is guaranteed that “twenty per cent of the funds 
raised by mortuary payments will be deposited with the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Company, or such other trust 
company as may be approved,” but it is not stated whether 
any such deposit has been yet made. The officers of the 
Family Fund Society impudently assert that they propose 
to reduce the cost of life indemnity very largely without 
at all diminishing its security and benefits. This is a most 
ridiculous guarantee to come from a number of men know- 
ing little or nothing about the principles and practices of 
life insurance! We have read the names of the officers of 
the association carefully, but though one or two of its 
officers, possibly used as figureheads, stand prominent in 
other branches of business, we can recognize no person on 
the list who has been identified with life insurance, nor 
does the association appear to have secured the services of 
anactuary. Yet these individuals have the effrontery to 
start a so-called life insurance company, promising to fur- 
nish trustworthy indemnity at cheaper rates than that 
given by the well-known experts who have devoted a life- 
time to the study of the science of life insurance. Imagine 
anumber of men connected with our great life insurance 
institutions going up into the dry-goods district, starting a 
business on credit, and announcing to the business public 
that they are in a position to sell linen, tweed, alpaca or 
corduroy goods at prices considerably less than those 
charged by the old and established houses; nevertheless 
guaranteeing, at the same time, that there shall be no 
impairment in the quality of the goods so cheaply sold, as 
compared with goods sold by well-known and trusted 
merchants. Any attempt of this sort would be denounced 
by the trade and the public as an untrustworthy scheme 
calculated to usurp the provinces of legitimate business. 
Should not the same opinion apply to an association like 
the Family Fund Society, starting the life insurance busi- 
ness on credit, and making the illusionary and impertinent 
promise, at the start, that it is able to reduce the cost 
of life indemnity very largely without diminishing the 
security ? 








CAN THE WASTE BE CHECKED? 


[’ every man in the country was required by law to 
take one-quarter or one-sixth of his actual earnings 
every year ‘and throw it into the fire and watch it till it 
was entirely consumed, he would think it a great hardship, 
and there would be such a combination of outraged prop- 
ertyowners as would speedily effect a reform in the matter. 
Yet this is precisely what propertyowners in the aggregate 
are doing ; every year sees the destruction by fire of prop- 
érty, the value of which is estimated at nearly one-fourth the 
earnings of the entire population. If this loss could be 
equally distributed so that every individual would be com- 
pelled to bear his fair proportion of it, there would be 
some hope that self-interest would impel them to the dis- 





covery of some means of preventing this terrible waste. 
But so long as this loss falls upon a comparatively small 
number of persons each year, and as they are reimbursed 
to a great extent by the fire insurance companies, the 
masses are indifferent and do not regard this immense 
waste of the nation’s wealth as imposing any additional 
burden upon them. Asa matter of fact, however, every 
propertyowner and every working man has his daily ex- 
penses increased because of the fire losses; when assess- 
able property is destroyed, that which remains must pay 
increased taxes to make good the deficiency ; when manu- 
facturing property. is consumed, the working men and 
women to whom it gave employment become a burden 
upon the laboring population, either requiring direct as- 
sistance from their fellow-laborers or entering into com- 
petition with them, and so reducing the price of labor; 
landlords charge for the use of their property such rent as 
will give them a liberal return on the capital invested and 
“ cover taxes and insurance;” the aggregate sum paid for 
insurance constitutes a heavy tax upon the people, and is 
made necessary by the carelessness which leads to the de- 
struction of so much property by fire. But, over and 
above the direct losses occasioned by fire, which alone ex- 
ceed $100,000,000 a year, there is the large item of loss 
occasioned by the suspension of productive industries and 
the loss of wages by thousands of persons consequent 
upon the destruction of the mills, factories, etc., wherein 
they were employed. The indirect losses occasioned 
by the destruction of property by fire are estimated to 
fully equal, if not exceed, the direct losses. 

The Commercial Bulletin, which keeps as accurate a re- 
cord of fires as can be compiled under existing circum- 
stances, prints a summary of those that occurred in Sep- 
tember, the aggregate loss by which amounted to $9,200,- 
000, while the average loss in the month of September for 
the nine preceding years was $6,300,000; for the nine 
months already passed of the present year the losses are 
shown to exceed $74,000,000, or more than $10,000,000 in 
excess of the losses during the corresponding period of 
last year. If this rate of increase is maintained during the 
next three months, the losses for the year will exceed 
$110,000,000. This continued and increasing destruction 
of the nation’s wealth is getting to be something more 
than a mere question of insurance; it is one of national 
importance, affecting the welfare of the entire population, 
and demanding the earnest and careful consideration of 
every good citizen. Commenting upon these figures, The 
Bulletin says: 


It is idle to try to check, much less stop, this sweep of fire over the land by 
anything short of an awakened public opinion which will arouse and sus- 
tain a continuous fire alarm. The insurance companies can do nothing ; 
even fire departments can do but little where they exist ; and, so long as 
the people themselves will not rise above their lethargy on this subject, 
absolutely nothing can or will be done, It is, in fact, becoming so serious 
a question, this annually increasing depletion of the nation’s wealth by 
needless fires, that the people, sooner or later, will have to form them. 
selves into a vigilance, committee of the whole, with sub-committees in 
in every locality, by way of checking the scarcely less than infernal care- 
lessness which is costing the country $100,000,000 per annum. Vigilance 
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committees to prevent fires, in the first place, and then vigilance com- 
mittees of the California kind, to punish incendiarism, would seem to be 
about the only prescription for the case, 


Assuming, as is so often claimed, that the immense fire 
losses are largely due to incendiarism, vigilance committees 
. might have some influence in checking the evil. But it 
will be a sad day for the country when lawlessness must 
be met by lawlessness and mob rule usurp the functions 
of our courts of justice. Vigilance committees and Judge 
Lynch have succeeded in disposing of many desperate 
criminals, but their work has bred contempt for the laws 
of the land in the breasts of thousands, and has led to 
open defiance of the authorities in many localities. There 
is nothing that breeds lawlessness so effectually as lawless 
acts committed in the name of law and order. Our crim- 
inal laws and courts are ample for the punishment of crime, 
but there is too great apathy on the part of the public in 
the matters of detecting and prosecuting criminals, es- 
pecially in the latter. Probably nine out of every ten 
persons detected in the commission of criminal offenses 
are permitted to escape punishment; if money is con- 
cerned, those who are the victims are eager to compound 
the felony if any portion of the money is restored. In- 
surance companies are not guiltless in this respect; by 
paying claims for property which they were morally cer- 
tain had been burned for the express purpose of collecting 
the insurance, they have encouraged incendiarism and 
taught unscrupulous propertyowners that the readiest way 
to convert their property into cash was to burn it. While 
we are not among those who attribute the majority of 
fires to incendiarism, there is no doubt but over-insurance, 
or insurance to the maximum value, is the inspiring cause 
of a large proportion of incendiary fires. What proportion 
of the total amount of fire losses is due to over-insurance 
it is impossible to ascertain, and we have never seen any 
trustworthy estimate made by fire underwriters. Indeed, 
their estimates as to the number of incendiary fires to the 
aggregate of all that occur varies from 15 to 60 per cent. 
By far the largest number of fires is due to carelessness, 
and this carelessness is, unquestionably, largely chargeable 
to the fact that insurance companies are willing to insure 
property to its full value or more—or, rather, to guarantee 
indemnity to the full amount of any loss that may occur. 
This begets indifference on the part of propertyowners, 
.and they are far less watchful than they would be if they 
knew that they would have to stand a portion of the loss; 
they omit the ordinary precautions against fire and the 
means of fire protection ; they assume that, as the company 
is responsible, it must protect the risk or pay the loss. In- 
difference on the part of landlords breeds carelessness on 
the part of tenants, and the two together make the fire 
hazard greater than the premium paid compensates for. 
Excessive competition among the companies tends to keep 
rates low, tempting propertyowners to over-insure, and to 
induce them to ignore those precautions regarding fire 
hazards that, tradition tells us, were formerly observed 
and are so essential to making the business profitable. 
Owing to this competition, fire underwriting has not been 
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particularly profitable of late years, and those of a con. 
servative tendency engaged in the business are very much 
discouraged. Lack of harmony among managers of com- 
panies precludes the hope of any reform in business 
methods emanating from them; their many attempts of 
late years to bring about a better condition of things have 
not been crowned with success, and, as a consequence, 
matters are drifting with little promise of improvement, 
The public has little reason to hope for any united effort 
on the part of fire underwriters to check this fiery waste, 
that has assumed the dimensions of a national calamity. 
Attempts have been made, and are being attended with 
some degree of success, by the more conservative under. 
writers, to abolish the evil of over-insurance, and thus do 
away with a prominent inciting cause of carelessness and 
incendiarism. The most practical and equitable plan for 
doing this is to limit the liability of insuring companies to 
the payment of three-fourths of an actual loss. Applied 
to certain classes of risks, this condition of the policy has 
produced good results, but it is not applied to all risks. It 
is doubtful if it would be in the interests of the public to 
make it so, as it would work injustice to those property- 
owners whose property is destroyed from causes over which 
they have no control. A modification is suggested, to 
make the three-quarters clause apply to all losses occurring 
from causes inherent in the risk itself, but not to losses 
caused by fires extending from an adjacent risk. In other 
words, make the propertyowner responsible for one-quarter 
of the loss if the fire originates on his premises; otherwise 
pay him in full for the damage he has sustained. The best 
underwriters, who look with alarm upon the increasing fire 
losses, favor this plan, and will give their approval to any 
other that is calculated to make the propertyowner bear a 


portion of the loss resulting from his own indifference or _ 


carelessness. They recognize the fact that nine-tenths of 
the fires occur from preventable causes, and would like to 
see propertyowners induced to apply the “ounce of pre- 
vention.” But there are other underwriters so eager to 
obtain business at any cost and at any risk that the unan- 
imous adoption of the three-quarters clause, or any practi- 
cal substitute for it, cannot be hoped for. The only way 
to secure its adoption is by inducing State legislatures to 
pass laws prohibiting companies paying more than three- 
fourths of a proved loss except under certain specified 
conditions. Throw a portion of the burden of each fire 
loss upon the propertyowner himself and he will be induced 
to adopt reasonable precautions to prevent the destruction 
of his property by fire; the number of fires will be reduced, 
and losses correspondingly. Nothing but the strong arm 
of the law will serve to compel propertyowners to reform 
their careless and indifferent habits, or prevent insurance 
companies indemnifying them in full for losses occasioned 
by such habits ; the sooner such laws are passed the better 
it will be for the community. The only way to prevent 
the increasing fire losses is to make it an object for prop- 
ertyowners to take reasonable care of their property, and 
this they will not do so long as they can purchase full 
indemnity from insurance companies. 
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THERE is quite a small excitement among the agents in an adjoin- 
ing city because a New York broker has undertaken to secure all the 
needed insurance on a prominent risk in the city referred to. As it 
was necessary to go to the agents in order to complete the required 
insurance, the latter agreed among themselves that they would not 
accept any portion of the risk unless it was wholly placed in their 
agencies. The broker soon discovered this action and quietly pro- 
ceeded to leading agency companies and secured their assent to the 
risk, with instructions to the agents to write the policies. The result 
was a surrender. The excuse in the first place was that P—— risks 
should be handled by P—— agents ; but the fact of the matter is, that 
the real owners of the property lived in New York and desired insur- 
ance done here because it was more convenient. 

x x * x 

A SCHEME has been introduced in one of the Western cities to grant 
a reduction of fifteen per cent on the tariff rates provided property- 
owners will sign an agreement to confine all their insurances to com- 
panies belonging to the Local Board of Underwriters. We presume 
this is intended as an easy method of beating the non-tariff companies ; 
but unless the latter are made of different stuff from the same class 
here, they can beat the tariff companies out of sight in the little matter 
of reducing rates. The scheme is ingenious, but has weak elements in 
it which in this section would insure its defeat. 


: % * 

WHILE the companies, as a rule, are lamenting the enormous in- 
crease of losses, it is noticeable that the business of the metropolitan 
district is sure and more satisfactory in respect to rates and in exemp- 
tion from losses. We were informed in one of the prominent local 
offices last week that the company (which enjoys, according to the 
patrol returns, a New York business thirty per cent in excess of the 
average) passed the months of August and September without any 
loss whatever, The work of the Tariff Association is bearing rich 
fruit. 

oa * % 

NOTICE has been issued of the insurance on the risk of Tredwell 
& Slote, on the corner of Broadway and Chambers street, as an extra 
hazardous stock, whereas it should rate as a special. This is a sort of 
error the companies are quite liable to commit, but the slightest exam- 
ination of the form in this case would have shown the mistake. We 
understand the risk was placed by a Brooklyn broker. 


* x % x 

A PORTION of the insurance on the Glen House inthe White Moun- 
tains, which was burned last week, was placed in this city. It has 
been something of a parasite among companies writing summer hotels. 


“ “ % * 
SOME of the underwriters, who are Republicans in politics, are dis- 
posed to criticise Superintendent McCall for the active interest he is 
taking in the presidential election. Of course it is his pregrogative to 
take part in a political contest, but it is hardly fair to urge that his 
strongest claim to the office is his freedom from political influences, 
and his non-partisanism. However, he suits the Democratic under- 
writers, including the president of the Williamsburgh City. 


a % * x 

IT is said that an English company has lately refused to renew a risk 

held for several years on the property of the Little Rock and Fort 

Smith Railroad. A Boston broker has undertaken to place the amount 
ina Yankee company. 

a * * * 

SEVERAL New York companies, as well as agency companies of 

other States, who are interested in the loss of Hansel & Webster in 

_ New Orleans have lately been garnisheed by this firm’s creditors. It 

Seems strange that an outside company should be attached here in order 





to prevent payment of a loss in New Orleans, but the lawyers give 
strange advice sometimes. We heard once of the Atna of Hartford 
being garnisheed in a Southern State to prevent payment of a loss in 
Minnesota, and the creditor secured his claim too. 


“ * ¥ oa 
COMPANIES in this city holding risks in Bradford, Pa., will be inter- 


ested in learning that new water-works and a substantial increase in 
brick buildings in that town are lessening its fire risks quite rapidly. 
In addition, the oil wells in that town are daily diminishing, so that 
Bradford will soon cease to be an “oil town.” The risks which have 
paid ten or twelve per cent are likely to go for less next year. 


* * * * 
As an addition to the absence of any information tending to prove 


the status of the so-called City and Provincial Insurance Company 
of Manchester, England, in its English home, we are informed that a 
New York broker received a circular purporting to have been sent 
from No. 802 F street, N. W., Washington, D.C. He sent it to a 
friend to make inquiries about the company, who returned it with the 
information that there was no such company in that location, and no- 
body knew anything of its whereabouts. Perhaps H. C. Richardson 
of New York can explain. 


a * * * 
THE non-tariff companies have made a hard push for the storage 


business heretofore controlled by tariff, and notably by English com- 
panies. They have met with some success in this movement, and 
carried many of the storage risk plums. There is no way of meeting 
this assault, because there are so many interests involved that the 
remedy applied might threaten results worse than the loss of storage 
risks. The trouble does not lie in culling rates as much as in the pay- 
ment of enormous commissions. 


* * * * 
THERE continues to be considerable diversity of sentiment among 


the companies and brokers relative to the proposition to regulate the 
brokerage system by resolution of the Tariff Association, The time is 
certainly unpropitious for experiments. The business of the tariff 
companies is quite satisfactory in rates and immunity from losses, but 


the reduced income is not to be ignored. The test of loyalty is in dull 
periods and not in the prosperous ones. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


DID NOT APPROPRIATE THE PREMIUMS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

In your issue of September 25, page 479, you stated that I had been 
disqualified as agent or broker by the board of underwriters on a charge 
of withholding and appropriating to my own use premiums received on 
policies taken out for customers. I would respectfully request you to 
correct this statement in your next issue, as I have not been disqualified 
by the board, nor have I appropriated any money for my own use, the 
companies and agents having been satisfied by me. 

I shall deem it a favor, and consider it partly your duty, to give this un- 
just statement your immediate attention. 


Sr. Louis, September 30, 1884. ADOLPH LANGSDORF. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 
SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) 

The spontaneous combustion of charcoal below the boiling point of 
water is not difficult to account for when we take into consideration a 
wonderful property which charcoal, in common with a few other sub- 
stances, possesses. All bodies to a certain extent attract gases, with which 
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they are in contact, to their surface, and thereby cause a more or less 
thick layer of gas to become condensed on them. It is self-evident that 
the more porous a body is the greater the amount of exposed surface will 
be; and the amount of condensation of a gas will, all other conditions 
being alike, be in the same ratio as the porosity. Charcoal is an ex- 
tremely porous body, therefore presents a great amount of surface in com- 
parison to its size, and is capable of absorbing or condensing an immense 
amount of gas; as may be shown by immersing a piece of charcoal ina 
measured quantity of ammonia gas, when, after a short time, the volume 
of gas becomes greatiy reduced by its absorption and condensation on 
and in the charcoal, The phenomenon is, however, not entirely depend- 
ent on the physical, but also somewhat on the chemical condition of the 
absorbing body, and more still on the body absorbed, although generally 
no chemical combination occurs, Thus boxwood charcoal has a very 
high absorptive power ; and according to Ganot, one volume of it absorbs 
the following amounts of gas at the ordinary temperature and pressure : 


PINs: p vvencswessssewsenscocessiees (times its own) go volumes, 
FEVGTOCHIOFIC OCI ...0050. ccccceccccsccese 85 sig 
SUIPRUPOUS ACI... ccccscsccscccovcesccces es 65 . 
Sulphufetted hydrogen.........---..----- - 55 es 
GING Gace ccc ccccsncsecieeseses * 35 6 
CRIDOBOUS OFIIC ic cece scccccccsccsevcees " 9.4 $4 
NN ee bidr bite cedewn sa cnnemeahees 2 9.2 os 
I ics cdc dctednswosssnhcedscwvase - 7.5 
PR oie ccesrsevssssenersewavens “ 1.75 * 


From this table we see, what is but self-evident, that, in general, the great- 
est amounts are absorbed from those gases which are most easily liquefied. 
The power of absorption of pine charcoal is about half as much as that of 
boxwood, while corkwood charcoal, which is very porous, strange to 
say, is very slightly or not at all absorbent. Carbon in the form of 
graphite is not absorbent, while the metal platinum has been known to 
absorb as much as 250 times its volume of oxygen when ina finely divided 
state, known as *‘ platinum sponge.” Silk, meerschaum and many other 
porous substances also possess the property of absorbing and condensing 
gases to a high degree. Cocoanut charcoal, according to Ganot, is even 
more highly absorbent than boxwood charcoal, absorbing 171 volumes of 
ammonia, 73 of carbonic acid and 108 of cyanogen. It is needless to add 
that in all cases the amount of absorption and condensation increases 
with the pressure. 

To return to the explanation of the described seemingly wonderful 
phenomena of spontaneous combusiion of charcoal, which is, after know- 
ing the above facts, no longer difficult to find. We have seen that char- 
coal, on account of its porosity, possesses a great absorptive power ; also 
that it absorbs (see the table) more, and with greater readiness, oxygen 
than nitrogen. In absorbing and condensing this enormous amount of 
gas in its pores, a certain amount of heat is generated which is equal 
to the amount of work the atoms have performed. Charcoal, as is well 
known, is an excellent non-conductor of heat, and is extensively used for 
this purpose in the arts, as for the packing of refrigerators, etc.; it, there- 
fore, prevents the escape of heat, accumulating and concentrating it until 
a temperature within the porous mass is reached equal to the ignition 
point of charcoal and active combustion sets in. 

The spontaneous ignition of charcoal is one of great practical import- 
ance in the arts, as it is employed in large quantities for various different 
purposes. Especially for the manufacture of gunpowder, which is a 
mixture of nitre, sulphur and charcoal, it is of the utmost importance 
that after carbonizing the wood for this purpose it is allowed to remain in 
hermetically closed receptacles for at least four days; if it is worked up 
too soon it ignites spontaneously on being broken up. According to 
Muspratt, the power of absorbing moisture varies according to the wood 
from which it is prepared, between nine and thirteen per cent in twenty- 
four hours. This property, as in the case of the absorption of gases, in- 
creases with the amount of surface exposed, and is greatest with freshly 
carbonized warm charcoal; but the absorptive power is greatly reduced 
when the charcoal is, immediately after burning, placed into hermetically 
sealed receptacles and allowed to cool slowly and absorb moisture and air 
on its exposed surfaces. When charcoal so treated is allowed to remain 
unbroken, it can be placed in dry heaps for years without the slightest 
hazard, but cannot, according to Kerl, be employed in that condition for 
the manufacture of powder, as it contains chemically-combined water 
but if it be sub-divided, new surfaces are exposed, and the absorptive 
power is re-established, although not to so strong a degree as formerly, 
and becomes strongest when the charcoal is pulverized and thrown in 
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large heaps into a receptacle not entirely cut off from the air, 
process of absorption the volume of the charcoal is not at all or but 
slightly increased, but the weight increases as it takes up, Condenses and 
combines with weighable quantities of the atmosphere, creating (as before 
explained) heat, which, through the poor conductibility of the charcoal, is 
prevented from escaping, and on accumulating in the mass soon reaches 
the temperature of ignition for charcoal, causing spontaneous combustion 
A series of experiments, extending through several years, were made ey 
the Prussian government to ascertain the causes and especially the ne. 
cessary circumstances for the spontaneous ignition of charcoal, the results 
of which were published in the Archives of the Prussian Artillery Officers 
and Engineers (vol. 2, part 3). According to these experiments, char. 
coal will ignite the more readily the shorter the interval between burning 
and breaking it up into a finely divided state is; black, heavily burned 
charcoal ignites more easily than the brown and less burned varieties, 
which can be explained by the fact that the heavily burned varieties con. 
tain more pores, and therefore a greater amount of absorbing surfaces, 
Their experiments further proved that a quanity of sixty kilogrammes 
freshly prepared finely divided charcoal can only ignite spontaneously 
when it is piled into a receptacle to a depth of at least sixty-two cent. 
metres, and that fifty kilogrammes ignited at the end of about 300 hours 
and before igniting showed an increase in weight of one per cent, which 
would be equal to 0.356 cubic centimetres of air consumed. The ignition, 
almost always, first occurred in the interior of the mass. While the spon- 
taneous heating of the mass at first increased regularly on reaching a tem- 
perature near the ignition point, the variations in temperature were sudden 
and irregular. The experiments, however, although of great value, led to 
no definite results, but proved that the absorbent and condensing power 
of charcoal depends on a number of surrounding circumstances, such as: 
Temperature, humidity, the pressure of the gases in the surrounding at- 
mosphere, contained electricity, etc., all of which, unfortunately, were 
not further studied. Of two piles of charcoal of the same size, prepared 
and treated exactly alike, one would ignite spontaneously and the other 
not. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 
(To be continued.) 
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INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


EFrrorts are being made to introduce the half premium system in 
Germany. 

THe Wurtemberg authorities are waging a war against advertising 
quacks in that country. 

Tue German woolen industries people are also trying to get up an acci- 
dental insurance company. : 

MutvaAt life insurance companies are more in popular favor in Russia 
than joint stock companies. 

SPECIAL medicine chests for firemen—surgical cases only—are prepared 
by several apothecaries in Germany. 

ALL the locomotives in reserve in the different Prussian railway stations 
are to be provided with hose and pumps. 

Tue German wood joiners are now thinking of getting up their own in- 
surance company. Of course these people know more about wooden 
tables than insurance tables. 

THE German government has issued special rules for match factories. 
The preparing, dipping, drying and packing rooms must be disconnected 
from any of the other rooms. 


Tue German courts have decided that an offer by an accident insurance 
company to have an injured workman cured is not legal, as the injured 
man is not bound to submit to experimental surgery—to anything that is 
not decidedly sure. 

AccoRDING to The Deutsche Vers. Zeit., the ‘‘ wild-cat” (sic) American 
life insurance business has found a genial soil in Germany. Peripotetic 
insurance-men are dubbed in Germany inspectors, acquisitors or agents. 
But the following picture from The Zeitung hardly applies, we think, to 
the life insurance business in this country: ‘The agents of the Amer~ 
ican ‘wild-cat’ companies travel in small wagons and fill out the pro- 
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yisional policies from them and accept, instead of cash, rags, old clothes, 
tin spoons, brass and zinc.” The German insurance people are taking the 
matter philosophically, as all this enters the insurance offices in the shape 
of current money. 

Tue mortality figures for Switzerland for'1882 show 21.9 per 1000, 
which is the lowest figure since 1871. Deaths from small pox, measles 
and scarlet fever have decreased, but there has been a large increase from 
diphtheria and croup. 

Tue French Merchant Marine continues to decay despite the premiums 
given by the government. Over-insurance is one of the alleged causes, 
but we believe the root of the matter must be sought elswhere- France 
has never displayed the maritime inflatus. 

Tue statistics of the population of Paris in 1881 have only just been 
published. The population was then 2,239,928. The following figures as 
to longevity are given : 6386 persons were over eighty years of age ; 2747 
were between eighty-four and eighty-nine ; 640 were over ninety ; 138 were 
over ninety-five and twenty-five were centenarians and over. Some people 
seem to dispute the very existence of the centenarian and relegate him or 
her to the same place as the sea serpent, but there are centenarians never- 
theless. 

Tue following is from the Vienna correspondent of L’Argus: ‘‘ If the 
activity of the American insurance companies remained limited to their 
own country we might be an impartial observer of their development ; but 
their exaggerated advertisements are to be met with wherever there is the 
slightest sign of civilization. It is not surprising, therefore, that the press 
inevery country is alarmed at the dangers that insurers are threatened 
with, and is trying to put the public on its guard.” It follows a long 
article from a Vienna paper, headed ‘‘ Jay Gould and the Equitable.” 


THE premiums received by the French fire insurance companies in 1883 
amounted to 87,257,270 francs, The figures for twenty of the principal 
companies are given below: 
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| Per Cent 

Compames Risks, December} Net Losses of Losses — 

- 4 31, 1883. | Premiums, Paid, 1883. | to Pre- | sag 

| miums. | holders. 

Francs. | Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Assurances Générales ....... 12,000,000,009 | 9,597,364 | 5,129,923 | 52.40 2,300,000 
| Se 12,000,000,000 | 9,480,987 | 5,765,262 | 60.80 970,000 
La Nationale ....... idkabonae 11,127,100,622 7:799,895 | 3,812,863 | 49.07 1,746,000 
L'Union...........---------|  8,773,528,501 | 7,380,230 | 4,166,280 | 56.45 766,000 
BOTEO cocnncncecwcs sosece | 94523,090,245 | 7,439,809 | 4,364,167 | 58.65 | 1,200,000 
Oe ee 6,801,464.953 | 5,293,848 | 3,072,612 | 58.04 400,000 
EA ES 6,383,462,615 | 5,014,661 | 2,880,153 | 57-43 375,000 
EB POOVIGCRCE.......2- 000. 4,191 ,076,430 3,078,912 1,511,202 49-11 700,000 
ss iS 454393491773 | 3,580,074 | 2,100,322 | 58.52 440,000 
FON $,073,093,486 | 4,312,842 | 1,945,139 | 45.11 600,000 
Confiance...............|  6,000,003,000 | 5,573,709 | 3,322,136 | 59.60 200,000 
IE 4:386,479,625 | 3,547,146 | 2,122,803 | 59.84 180,000 
Le Monde ....... ---| 3535%,724.485 | 2,793,631 | 1,567,283 | 56.10 Jiaies 
La Renaissance 500,000,000 1,627,078 | 1,247,085 | 76.64 | ...... 
La Fonciére. .. 3,000,200,000 2,886,574 1,860,036 | 64.43 | otenne 
La Métropole 4765.429,720 | 4,557,104 | 2,507,411 | 5502 | ----.- 
Le Progres Nat 77913315534 624,880 | 1,022,528 | 163.64 en 
La Préservatrice ... ‘ 300,000,000 415,000 247,276 | 59.58 | ...... 
La Clémentine.............- 14200,000,000 | 1,404,058 | 1,430,009 | 101.84 | -....- 
re 666,640,637 880,467 336,062 | 38.16 | ...... 














106 261,772,626 | 87,257,270 | 50,410,552 | 57.77 | 9,877,000 











NEWS OF THE WEEK 





Decease of Mrs. Edmund Driggs. 
ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the death of Delia Ann, wife of Edmund 
Driggs, president of the Williamsburgh City Fire Insurance Company. 
She died at her residence in Brooklyn on Sunday morning of last week, in 
the seventy-eighth year of her age and the fifty-sixth year of her wedded life. 
The many friends of Mr. Driggs and the underwriting profession in gen- 
eral will sympathize most heartily with himin his bereavement. The blow 
which deprives him of one who, for more than half a century, had been 
the partner of his bosom, falls with crushing weight upon Mr. Driggs, 
who will need the kindly support of his friends to enable him to bear 
hisloss. Mr, and Mrs, Driggs celebrated their silver wedding in 1853, 
their golden wedding in 1878 and the fifty-fifth anniversary last October. 
During life the deceased was a remarkably healthy woman. She was the 





mother of ten children, three of whom survive her. Mrs. Driggs was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church for nearly sixty years. The 
brain trouble that ended her life attacked her about four months ago. An 
illusion that she conceived just before death appears to have been a fore- 
warning of early dissolution. It is related that about six weeks ago, 
while quite ill, she insisted upon going out to Cypress Hills Cemetery, 
where she carefully examined the family plot and gazed on the last rest- 
ing place of her dead son, The next day she evinced a desire to go from 
her bed-room to the parlor below. She was assisted by her husband and 
pointed out Oe the place in which she wanted the coffin to lie, as also 
the positions sfe desired the members of the family to occupy. She said 
emphatically that she wished no flowers or any great array of carriages. 
She wanted the funeral to be held in the afternoon and the burial to take 
place the next morning. She then reascended the stairs, accompanied 
by her husband, and selected the ministers she desired to officiate. These 
were her pastor, the Rev. Mr. Lansing of the Summerfield M. E. Church, 
Rev. Dr. Roach and Rev. Mr. Creamer. Her wishes have been faithfully 
carried out. 





Purposes of the Underwriters Union. 


IN a recent issue of THE SPECTATOR we printed a communication from a 
non-union agent in the West, wherein he good-humoredly criticised the 
work done in his locality by representatives of the Underwriters Union. 
The purposes of this organization are, unquestionably, misunderstood by 
the public as well as by many agents. The following extract from a cir- 
cular issued by William F. Ross, manager of the Davenport, Muscatine, 
Rock Island and Moline Underwriters Union, explanatory of the pur- 
poses of that organization, is a concise and readable statement: 


With the changes constantly occurring in hazards and in the distribution of losses 
by fire, it is impossible to determine, from the experience of anf one company, the 
relative rates of premium required on the different hazards to pay the losses thereon. 

The combined experience of a certain number of companies for a single year is 
of more value in determining the cost of insuring the various classes of hazards 
than the life-long experience of any one company. The combined experience of a 
certain number of the best managed companies shows a cost of insurance at which 
other companies not so well informed, and not so carefully managed, cannot afford 
to write and continue to exist. 

Assessments of so-called mutual companies are no indication of the value of in- 
surance, nor even of their own actual losses on the different classes of hazards. 
Their entire business is too limited to afford an average, and their assessments are 
subject to great fluctuations and uncertainty. The premium notes are adjusted to 
an assumed difference in the risks, and every note on every kind of risk is made to 
contribute the same percentage of assessment for every loss, whatever the hazard 
may be on which the loss occurs. 

‘The assessments unpaid by irresponsible policyholders having to be made up by 
the other policyholders, and the individual liability not being limited by the 
premium notes, as the Michigan courts have decided, the cost of insurance in a 
mutual company in any case may be greatly in excess of its actual value. 

The Underwriters Union aims at the strictest possible equity and mutuality in 
apportionment of the cost of insurance among the different classes of hazards. 
Correct and reliable statistics require that classifications and rates be closely ad- 
hered to. 

To show the best results on any class of hazards, it is important that we have the 
safest and best business of that class. To show the best results of the general 
business it is important that we secure the safest and best business generally, and 
that we have the co-operation of the best classes of citizens and propertyowners. 

Many uninformed persons presume that the Underwriters Union is a monopoly 
like that of parallel lines of railroads, which pool their earnings and monopolize the 
carrying trade. Any attempt at monopoly in fire insurance would only provoke or 
invite competition, and would defeat itself. The business has never been a bonanza 
for any company in this country, and under our laws, requiring public annual state- 
ments from every company, cannot become unduly profitable. A fortunate year, 
with fair dividends, invites the organization of additional companies. Even an im- 
pression that a certain class of risks is peculiarly profitable calls forth a number of 
specialists for that business, 

The objects of this Union are to adjust rates of premium for insurance of property 
so that each class of hazards shall pay its own losses—that less hazardous risks may 
not be burdened with the losses of the more hazardous; to reduce the causes of fires 
and tbe consequent cost of fire insurance; to facilitate business by promoting har- 
mony and mutual confidence and respect among members; to enable members to 
name proper rates and adhere to them with the confident assurance that they will 
not be undermined by any other member; to make policies conform to the inten- 
tions of the contracting parties, and to generally improve the practice in the insur- 
ance of property. 

Anarchy and reckless competition in fire insurance offer no inducements to reduce 
causes of fires, are accompanied by uncertainty in obtaining or retaining business, 
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and lead to concealment from the company of facts affecting the rate or jeopardiz- 
ing the acceptance of the risk; to omission of features in the policy material to the 
insurance desired ; to excessive rates when they can be obtained; to sharp practice 
in the adjustment of losses; to disregard of physical and State laws; to loss of 
capital invested for the security of policyholders, and to the failure and retirement 
of an average of about one company every month. 

In our endeavors to place insurance on a sound basis, we are aided by the State 
laws, which require an examination of the assets, liabilities and methods of every 
corporation seeking to do business in the State, and permit none who do not con 
form to the legal standard. The penalty for failing to comply with the laws, on the 
part of any person doing any fire insurance business in this State, is a fine not ex- 
ceeding $1000 and imprisonment in the county jail not less than thirty days and not 
more than six months. 

Companies whose business is disproportionate to their abilities, or whose prin- 
ciples and methods render them unsafe and unreliable, sometimes creep into the 
State, but such companies are not usually found represented by well-informed agents 
who aim to do a correct business. + 

Non-resident insurance brokers seek to evade the laws and their penalties, and 
obtain employment through circulars and letters to propertyowners, tendering their 
services to place insurance where it can be had at the lowest rates, in companies 
which will pay the broker the largest compensation for his services to the assured— 
in companies which are not authorized to do business in the State, which have no 
local representative, and whose policies may be void by omission of facts in the 
application material to the risk, or which may become void by change in the title or 
in the risk, without the knowledge or consent of the company or of any legal repre- 
sentative ; in companies which have no more supervision over their business than 
our laws have over such companies, whose policies must be sent to the home office 
for every indorsement desired, and whose promised indemnity may be lost by the 
occurrence of a fire while the policy is thus in transit, when the claimant is left—to 
get service on a distant corporation under a contract made in defiance of law. 

Those who patronize such companies and such methods find them cheap until 
they have a loss. Speculative insurance conducted without reference to the lessons 
of experience, and those who have engaged in it, either as principals or agents, 
have always come to grief, and their patrons learn in time to seek the best informed 
underwriters and the best indemnity to be found. 





The ‘“‘ Increased Hazard of Flour Mills.” 


INSURANCE companies and their organs have been strenuously arguing 
that the fire hazard of flour mills has largely increased in the last two or 
three years. And we would not object to the statements made were it 
not for the exceedingly comprehensive form which they take in the argu- 
ments of interested parties. A general statement often contains, under 
the guise of seeming truth, a glaring falsehood, and the talk about the 
increased hazard of flour mills partakes largely of this character—true in 
one sense and entirely false in another, 

The figures relied upon to support the statement made that flour mill- 
ing asa business is more hazardous now than formerly, were given in 
this paper last May. They are, briefly, that in the nine years ending with 
last year 1725 flouring mills were burned in the United States, while last 
year 291 mills were burned, showing, as the fire tables do, an appreciable 
increase in the number of mills destroyed annually, say for the last four 
or five years. With the figures themselves we have no quarrel ; it is only 
with the way they are made to lie that we take issue. We acknowledge 
that more mills were burned last year than ever before, but we object to 
the conclusions drawn from the fact. 

The figures do not prove that milling as an art is any more hazardous 
in the underwriters’ sense than it ever was, There are whole sections of 
territory where the fires in flour mills last year and the year before were 
no more frequent than in years gone by, That the fire hazard of individual 
mills or classes of mills has increased we freely admit; but we cannot 
see that this is any justification or excuse for saddling higher rates of in- 
surance upon mills that are as safe risks to-day as they ever were. Flour 
can be made with just as little danger of fire as it ever could, or with a 
great deal more, just according to the individual mill. 

Some have unjustly attributed the cause of the increased number of 
flour mill fires of the past couple of years to depression in the business of 
such mills as have not adopted the latest machinery ; in other words, it 
is attributed to that rather broad term, ‘‘ moral hazard,” which means 
that a man is presumably careless or criminal in regard to property that 
does not pay. But these self-same statistics offer the best refutation of 
this presumption ; for last year Pennsylvania, with 2900 mills, had only 
seven mill fires, though that State has been one of the most backward in 
adopting improved machinery. Now the question that embodies our 
idea is this: Should the millers of Pennsylvania pay a rate on their mills 





based on losses in States where the destruction of mil! property has been 
four or five times as great? We think not. But the insurance companies 
proceed to put the same rates on mills in Indiana and mills in Michigan 
and Iowa. 

Finally, the increase of mill fires of late years is due not to the use of 
more dangerous machinery or more dangerous processes than were em- 
ployed years ago ; in some respects the machinery of mills to-day is safer 
than it was years ago. The increase is due to the fact that there is more 
machinery running in mills than there was years ago. A modern mill 
with a certain amount of machinery, is no more hazardous than in other 
days a millstone was that contained the same amount of machinery, 
There has been no increase of fire hazard except from increasing the 
amount of machinery ; but the insurance companies take views so broad 
that they cannot descend to the individual mill. They simply lump the 
whole industry together, and rob Peter to pay Paul—and pay themselves, 
—American Miller. 





Losses of Steamships. 


A PECULIAR and an interesting statement has been compiled as to the 
causes of the loss of steamships insured in one of the chief of the marine 
insurance clubs in the north of England. This club has risks spread 
over 700 steamships, so that it isa wide area, from which deductions may 
be not unfairly drawn. And the period taken is for more than two years— 
nearly three—down to a month or so ago. In that time there has been 
paid the large sum of £485,548; and this sum has been appropriated to the 
causes that have led to the accidents, as follows: Losses caused by 
stranding, £249,312, or more than half of the total ; losses caused by col- 
lision, £82,483 ; losses caused by accidents to machinery, £17,212; while 
losses by ice, by fire, etc., cause a total payment from the causes enum. 
erated of £418,622. It is contended, and that with some ground, that 
these losses—stranding, collision, etc.—are losses by accidents that are 
at least beyond the control of the owners of the vessels. The remainder 
of the total sum is £66,925, attributable to sea damage and to other like 
causes, which may be chargeable to the owner if he has improperly sent 
the vessel to sea, badly built, laden, etc. The figures are remarkable as 
showing how large a part of the monetary loss is attributable to stranding 
and collisions, and they certainly seem to point to the need for greater 
care in the management and navigation of vessels at sea. Of course, the 
conclusion is that the loss of life would be attributable in somewhat of a 
similar degree to the causes indicated. Without fully approving of the 
statement, it must be admitted that it shows that there is ground for the 
most careful and impartial scrutiny as to the cause of the loss of life, and 
that at any rate there is great room for improvement in the navigation of 
our vessels at sea. If there were an analysis of the books of the whole of 
the marine insurance clubs and associations, there might be available a 
mass of figures which would enable us better to estimate the cause of the 
loss that seems, under present circumstances, inevitable.—-London Engineer. 





Losses and Adjustments. 


WE reproduce some interesting portions of an address on the above sub- 
ject, delivered by W. L. Chalmers before the late meeting of the Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific: 


It has been asserted that fully fifty per cent of all losses are fraudulent, and that 
in consequence honest insurers have to pay a much higher rate of premium in order 
to cover losses caused by rogues. We are sorry to say there is much of truth in 
the assertion, and we believe a similar opinion is entertained by the insurance fra- 
ternity throughout the world. We ask how many losses occur where the origin of 
the fire can be definitely traced? ‘‘ Cause unknown” appears but too often in our 
proofs of loss—unknown to the adjuster, but well known to the claimant, who may 
perhaps be a country storekeeper. He is running behind with his remittances; his 
creditors are pressing him; he has no cash to settle up; is well insured, and soon 
his store burns up—‘‘ cause unknown," Or he may have two or more branch stores 
in different parts of the country—business is dull, so he conceives the bright idea 
of selling out to the insurance companies. He removes the bulk of his stock from 
one store'to another and burns up—‘‘ cause unknown.” Or, again, the claimant 
may run a free or bonded warehouse and has been stealing the property of his pa 
trons. The day is approaching when the goods will be called for, and his ware 
house burns up—‘‘ cause unknown.” The farmer insures his grain in field for 4 
good round sum ; his crop is poor, and prices may be low; a fire comes—“‘ cause 
unknown.” Or, again, the manufacturer has been running his mill with old-fashioned 
machinery, and finding he cannot compete with his neighbor, who is using all the 
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latest improvements, desires to put himself on an equal footing ; but being unable 
todo so for want of means, and being well insured, his mill burns down—‘ cause 
gnknown.” Turning from this disagreeable phase of the subject, we remark that 
there are honest losses, which the adjuster takes a kind of melancholy pleasure in 
handling, and in doing all he consistently can to aid the assured in obtaining a fair 
and speedy settlement—we say a fair settlement, because even the most honest and 
well-intentioned claimant often looks at his loss in the first instance through a magni- 
ing glass, as it were. Now, this is only human nature cropping out ; the man really 
believes he has lost so much, and claims it without the slightestintention of defraud- 
ing the company. Again, how often do we find claims for loss to property not cov- 
ered by the policy which the claimant intended to have covered, and fully believed 
was covered until the fire came and rudely made him aware of the fact that on some 
particular item he had no insurance, but still honestly thinks he is entitled to in- 
demnity, and claims it. These different kinds of claims for loss require to be 
handled with the greatest care, in order to do justice to all concerned. How seldom 
do we find two losses presenting identically the same features? Is there not some- 
thing new in each claim coming before us which requires different treatment—it may 
be in the loss itself, or in the claimant? We often think that an adjuster ought, in 
the first instance, to critically study the man he has to deal with, to make himself 
fully acquainted with all his peculiarities—whether he is one of your easy-going, 
good-natured, trusting men, with entire confidence in the adjuster, or an ugly-tem- 
pered, suspicious individual, who has made up his mind that the adjuster has been 
sent for the purpose of swindling him out of his just dues. We really believe there 
are more of the latter class of claimants than of the former, and we regret to have 
to admit that there is a cause for this, of which we shall say something later on. 

If your claimant is a man of the first-named kind, treat him in a kindred spirit ; 
take no advantage of the confidence he reposes in you, but act equitably, as you 
would wish him to do were your positions reversed. If of the latter class, use your 
best efforts to disabuse his mind of the false impression he has ; rub him down the 
right way, remembering the good old proverb, ‘‘ A mild answer turneth away 
wrath.” Keep your temper and you will capture your man; lose it, and he will 
have you at a disadvantage, and capture you. 

There is another class of claimants who require very careful handling. We refer 
to the ignorant, bull-headed individual, who thinks, and perhaps honestly, that, be- 
cause he has sustained a loss, the matter should be settled by handing him a check 
for the full amount of his policy. He has paid his money for so much insurance, 
and fully expects to get it, and no questions asked. Wecan recall a case of this 
character, where the claimant was an insurance agent and ought to have known 
better. There had been a general conflagration ; his loss was total. The adjuster 
admitted it was so, but because he asked the claimant to furnish data to enable him 
to make up a statement of the loss, he became quite indignant, charged the adjuster 
with putting him to unnecessary trouble, and swore he would not patronize any 
company requiring such statements. When assured by another adjuster that all 
companies required such information, he vowed he would not insure at all. The 
above remarks apply more particulafly to honest claimants. 

Now, a word or two as to dealing with the other class—dishonest ones. Here is 
where the adjuster must put in his best work; here the time to bring to the surface 
all the various points and experience he has been storing up. He will find every 
obstacle thrown in his way that possibly can be to permit a proper settlement. 
Claimant will object to do anything in the way of putting his goodsin proper shape 
for the purpose of an appraisement. He will secrete some of his books (most gen- 
erally his cash book), refuse to answer questions, run off and bring in his lawyer, 
who generally, having a fee in view, does all he can to complicate matters. This 
kind of claimant will squirm and lie, and tell you time and again he is an honest 
man, and would not for the world take a cent more than he is justly entitled to. 
All he wants is the amount of his loss and nothing more; be believes he is insured 
in an honorable company, and a lot of twaddle of the same kind. Always look 
with suspicion upon such a man. Reverse the adage and believe him to be a rogue 
until you have found him to be honest. There are cases where the adjusters must 
take the bull by the horns and talk very plain English to the claimant. Some years 
ago in one of our Southern cities a fire occurred under suspicious circumstances, 
On reaching the place the adjuster very soon satisfied himself that the whole thing 
was a fraud; that the claimant not only lied in his sworn statement, but had un- 
doubtedly set fire to the store. Keeping his own counsel (adjusters sometimes say 
too much), he invited Mr. Claimant to meet him at his local agent's office that after- 
hoon at a certain hour, telling him to bring his policy, as he intended to settle with 
him there and then. Sure enough, at the appointed time in walked claimant, 
beaming with joyful hope and expectation, delighted to think he had hoodwinked 
the adjuster and was to get his money so soon and with so little trouble, Politely 
asking him to be seated, our adjuster shut the door, locked it, put the key in his 
pocket, and, turning to the now astonished claimant, told him very plainly how he 
had undoubtedly lied in his statements regarding his loss, and closed his little 
Speech by accusing him of being the author of the fire, hinting at the same time the 

Possibility of the authorities being made cognizant of the whole affair. The ad- 
juster was then astounded with the following proposition : ‘‘ Without in any way 
admitting that I set fire to the store, I will say this: I have been desirous of leaving 
this town for some time, and if you will give me enough to get away upon and 
forty-eight hours’ time, I will receipt in full for all loss and get up and get." Without 
4scintilla of evidence that would stand before a jury to fix the guilt upon the as- 
sured, what could our adjuster do but let him go? Two years afterwards the sherift 





of that county told the adjuster that he didn’t know but that it was his duty to arrest 
him for murder, as many inquiries had been made for the assured4by his creditors), 
and the last seen of him he was in the adjuster’s company. The sheriff wanted to 
know where the body was concealed. This method of adjusting losses, though 
eminently successful in the case narrated above, is not always so. A Scotch pro- 
fessor once said to his class: ‘‘ It may be expedient at some time to take a bull by 
the horns, young gentlemen, but it is always well to keep in mind the fact that the 
horns belong to the bull." We have known cases where the adjuster, failing to re- 
member that fact, was tossed. 

The conditions of our policies say, that in the event of disagreement between the 
insured and the company, each shall choose an appraiser, who shall be a disin- 
terested party, to determine the amount of loss or damage. Our experience has 
taught us never to go into an appraisement, more especially in small country towns, 
unless as a last resort. As a general rule in such places—where everybody knows, 
and, to a certain extent, is dependant on his neighbor—the adjuster cannot readily 
secure the services of a totally disinterested man—of a man whose high sense of 
honor will eclipse his feelings of good will or sympathy for his burnt-out-neighbor. 
He says to himself: ‘‘ Well, my friend Smith is a loser by this fire. These insur- 
ance companies are rich; thew will not miss a few dollars, and some day, per- 
haps, I myself may be the loser and Smith the appraiser.’’ Or perhaps he may be 
a mechanic, who cannot aftord to run the chance of Smith's passing him by when 
he comes to rebuild his house or store. Can you blame such men? Avoid, there- 
fore, we say, going into an appraisement in small places where there is no field for 
selection. If you find it impossible to settle with the claimant, and there must be 
an appraisement, send for a good man from another town, a stranger who has no 
axes to grind and knows neither the assured nor the company. An excellent plan 
is provided for by some companies in the selection by appraisers of the “ third 
man” or ‘‘umpire."" He must be chosen from another section or neighborhood, 
thus clearly showing that there is a recognized necessity for going outside the 
locality of @ loss in order to obtain an equitable award by appraisers. Of course, 
in large cities these objections do not apply. There the adjuster seldom finds any 
difficulty in obtaining the services of a disinterested, competent man as appraiser. 
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Compulsory Insurance in Germany. 


A NEw law of great importance to the industrial population of Germany, 

which was passed June 15, 1883, comes into force December 1, 1884, and 
is of sufficient interest to warrant a short outline of its scope, which is, 

broadly speaking, the making of insurance against illness a compulsory 
matter, not only on the part of the working class proper, but of a much 
more extended section of the industrial community than has hitherto been 
included. It must be remembered that the principle of obligatory insur- 
ance is not new in the German empire, or at all events in several parts of 
it, for it has been acted on more or less both in Prussia and Bavaria. It 
was left to the communes to carry out, but so much latitude was allowed 
that it became in practice a kind of local option, and was generally more 
honored inthe breach than in the observance. In the future, however, 
the case is to be different, and the communes will doubtless acquiesce all 
the more readily in the obligation, inasmuch as one of the powerful effects 
of the legislation will be to diminish the calls upon public assistance, or, 

in other words, to keep down pauperism. It will be, therefore, as much 
to the interest as it will be the duty of the communal authorities to see 
that the new law is properly carried out. The compulsory insurance of 
miners against accident and sickness has been an industrial feature in 
Prussia and Saxony for a long time past, and since 1854 has been regu- 
lated by an ordinance, that everyone working underground should be- 
come a member of the miner’s benefit fund. * * * The new law, 
which is so shortly to come into operation, distinguishes two categories 
of insurers: Ist, those who are obliged by the law of the land to insure ; 
2d, those who come within the scope of the communal authority. The 
first embraces all persons permanently engaged in manufactures, trades 
and commerce, including employees of the lower grades, who, from the 
smallness of their salary, are little, if any, better off than the actual 
workingman. In the second category are the small masters and those 
who work at home for the large firms, as also those who are em- 
ployed on tramways and in hauling, agricultural laborers and forest- 
ers, and, in fine, all those who are working on daily wages. The law 
recognizes six different kinds of benefit funds, viz.: 1. The local fund, 
which embraces one or more kinds of industry, and can, if preferred, be 
established by several communes acting together. 2. The factory fund. 
3. The public works and building fund, which is of a more or less tem- 
porary nature. 4. The guild fund. 5. The mine fund. 6, The funds 
of previously registered and recognized societies ; and to these may be 
added the communal fund, which is generally established as a pis aller, 
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when there is none other to fall back upon. Communal insurance is, in 
fact, only applied to those cases which have no claim upon other funds, 
and employers are not obliged to contribute toward it, although they have 
to do so when there is a local, a factory or a building fund. It may be, 
therefore, easily understood that the communal fund is less in favor than 
any other, as it is more costly in its administration, and assumes the form 
of a local tax, which is never very popular, whereas the local funds are 
necessarily largely supported by both employers and employed, the latter 
of whom have a prepondering voice at the general meetings. For this 
special reason, indeed, the local fund is more liked than the factory 
fund, where the employer has the largest voice in the management, 
though it is only fair that he should have, seeing that he has the trouble 
of keeping the accounts, and has the responsibility of making any tem- 
porary advance if the fund at the time is not at sufficiently high water. 
Moreover, when a workman enters a factory fund, he must give up the 
local fund to which he formerly belonged, and thus is obliged to change 
his benefit fund as often as he changes his employer, which is not seldom. 
The amount of subscription to the local fund is fixed by law at two pe, 
cent of the average daily wage, and must not exceed three per cent, in 
case the former is not sufficient to cover the expenses of the relief. Even 
this latter increase cannot be undertaken without the consent of both 
master and workmen. As a general rule, the local fund must be organ- 
ized for persons occupied in the same branch of industry; but when this 
number is below 100, a local communal fund may unite other branches of 
trade in the same organization. In case of sickness, the relief furnished 
by the local fund consists of gratuitous medical attendance, bandages 
and all necessary medicines and appliances, while, after the third day, a 
money allowance is given equal to half the daily average wage, as long as 
it does not exceed three shillings, for thirteen weeks. Similar help is 
given to women for three months during confinement ; and in case of 
death a burial allowance is made, amounting to twenty times the average 
daily wage of the locality. In exceptional circumstances the benefit of 
the local fund may be extended, but in no case can it be employed for 
any purpose outside the fund, such as chronic invalids, widows or 
orphans. When necessary, the sick person may be placed in hospital in- 
stead of being treated at home, and in this case his family receives a 
money allowance for their maintenance. We may mention the city of 
Frankfort-on-Main as an instance of a place in which obligatory insur- 
ance (not communal) is an organized system, It has 140,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 1126 are employees, 21,821 are work-people, and to these may 
be added some 13,931 domestics. At the present time there are 38 benefit 
insurance funds, with 4943 members; for those who would come under 
the second category—viz., employees, etc.—there is only one fund, with go 
members. There are no mines or miners in the neighborhood, and no 
guilds except two, belonging to the chimney sweeps, with 23 members, and 
barbers, with 179. Of the existing funds, 11 are factory and workshop 
funds, with 1621 members, and it is evident that the position of the whole 
of the 38 funds is of a very limited nature, and not sufficient to conform 
to the exigencies of the new law; and there will, therefore, require to be 
a rearrangement by the commune, Frankfort contains some 258 differ- 
ent trades, of which 46 have over 100 workmen and employees, and the 
total number of the local funds will probably be placed in 19 groups, of 
which 5 will have less than 500 members, and the remaining 14 an un- 
limited number beyond.—London Times. 





Trusting in Providence. 

The excuse frequently used when asked to insure is: “I do not be- 
lieve in life insurance ; I depend on that Providence which never fails.” 
We have no miraculous working in our behalf like that experienced by 
the children of Israel in the wilderness, who were fed by manna. God 
gives us seed to sow; He aids our labors by sending the beautiful rains 
to water it, the sun with its golden beams to ripen and bring to perfection 
the grain to provide bread for the toiling millions. He gives you strength 
that by the sweat of your brow you may labor, and by labor provide for 
your families. Can you expect Providence to provide for the wives and 
children of the thoughtless who are too lazy to think of the responsibilities 
cast upon his wife by his negligence? Would our orphan asylums ever 
have been called into existence if there had been no necessity to provide 
for children otherwise destitute? Is it not impiety to wait for Providence 
to do that which every man can do for himself? ‘‘ Heaven helps those 
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who help themselves,” and the offspring of the righteous are Not see 
begging their bread, because those who study the will of Ged in ma 
physical and moral universe will take care that their children Shall “i 
bread without begging. 

Again, life insurance provides for the winter of life, when you are in 
‘the sere and yellow leaf,” when you are no longer able to earn your 
daily bread ; and, like the seed sown by the gardener, brings forth its fruit 
in due season, by realizing the amount invested in a policy with accumu 
lated profits or bonus, so that you are provided for if all other investments 
have failed, or bankruptcy swallowed up all that you had expected to pro. 
vide for that time when you can no longer toil. What pleasure to garner 
the golden fruit to provide you with the necessaries for the prolongation 
of your life and smooth your pathway to the grave. This is no Picture : 
ninety-nine out of every hundred die poor; but everyone can secure 
enough by a policy to provide for the contingency too often attending old 
age, viz., poverty. How many are now the inmates of poor-houses who 
have staked their all in the race for wealth, and lost, and have failed to 
secure even a small policy for provision either for death or old age (cost. 
ing from about one-half to five per cent, according to age); had they done 
so and been successful, would the amount secured by a policy have been 
less acceptable to them? No! If unsuccessful, how pleasant to know 
that they have at least secured something to lessen the keen pangs of 
hunger, or perhaps of starvation! Secure the advantages at once. Obtain 
a policy. Free yourself from the anxiety, the possibility of ever having 
to appeal to charity or relieving officers for sustenance in your old age, 
and secure a certainty for your family, so that it may be realized for their 
benefit when you die.—Guardian, London, . 





Liability of Employers in England. 


AN important case has been in the English courts, based on the provisions 
of the British Employers’ Liability Act, and is reported in detail by the 
insurance exchanges. The litigation has just been heard and settled 
before the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Bowen and Fry in the 
Court of Appeal. The plaintiffs were the Henry Rifled Barrel Engineer- 
ing and Small Arms Company, limited, and the defendants were the 
Employers Limited Assurance Corporation, limited. The action arose 
out of the explusion of a 16-inch shell, which had been brought by 
Lord Charles Beresford from Egypt, as a present, it is believed, for the 
Prince of Wales. The shell, which had been used on the voyage by Lord 
Charles Beresford as a candlestick, but ultimately turned out to be a live 
shell, though it had been fired into Alexandria, was sent by him to the 
plaintiffs, who had consented to cut it in two, so that it might be made 
into an ornament. The shell, which was believed not to be so charged, 
was handed to a workman, described as a fitter, who set to work to cutit 
in two. Finding that there was something inside it, he got an implement 
with which to scrape it out. Some of the substance he threw on the fire, 
which flared up. Some more he placed on a board, and a person of 
curiosity threw some on the fire, with the result that the chimney was 
nearly blown out. The workman stated that he was then unwilling to go 
on, but that the foreman said to him: ‘‘ There is a hole at the top of the 
shell, and if there is an explosion the hole is large enough to let it go out 
without hurting you.” The workman continued his scraping, with the 
result that a second explosion occurred, which inflicted severe injuries 
on him. He recovered damages in the County Court against the plain- 
tiffs, who now sought to recover the same from the defendants, with whom 
they had insured themselves against claims under the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, By the policy the defendants agreed to pay sums for which 
the employers should be liable under the act of 1880 as and for compen- 
sation for personal injury caused to any workman in their service while 
engaged in the employers’ work in either of the occupations mentioned 
in the schedule thereto. The schedule specified the occupation of fitter 
At the trial, before Baron Huddleston, a special jury found that the work- 
man was at the time of the accident in the employment of the plaintiffs in 
that occupation, and judgment was entered for the plaintiffs. The defend 
ants moved for a new trial, and a Divisional Court was divided in opinion, 
Justice Day being of opinion that there was no evidence for the jury that 
the workman was engaged in any occupation described in the policy. 
The result, therefore, was that the judgment stood. Thereupon the de- 
fendants appealed. It was now urged on their behalf that it was not part 
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of the plaintiff's business to cut shells, and that that was certainly not 
within the scope of a fitter. 

Their lordships gave judgment dismissing the appeal, without calling 
upon the respondents’ counsel. The Master of the Rolls said that a great 
effort had been made by the company to avoid liability, but the policy did 
not seem to him to be a very difficult one to construe. The employers 
were to be insured against sums paid for injury caused to any workman 
in the employers’ service while engaged in the employers’ work. Accord- 
ing to that, if the workman was in the employers’ work, whatever work he 
was engaged upon—that is, if he was doing something which the employ- 
ers told him to do—he would be doing something while engaged in the 
employers’ work. The subsequent words as to the workman being 
engaged in either of the occupations mentioned in the schedule con- 
firmed that, but applied to the workman and not to the work. If the 
workman in question was doing what his employers told him to do, and 
if he was either uf the persons mentioned in the schedule, he was within 
the terms of the policy. For fear of accident his lordship would say that 
it might be (though he did not think it was) that if the company had 
engaged as part of their business of engineers to draw unexploded shells, 
which part of their business they had not been carrying on before, that 
would be a new class of business, and they could not recover for any 
claim in connection with that unless there was a new policy, if they were 
doing what was outside the ordinary business of engineers. But it was 
clear that the shell was taken in as an exploded shell that it might be cut 
intwo and made into something. There was evidence that it was part of 
the business of general engineers to receive iron, old or otherwise, and 
make it into something else. Therefore the shell was taken in in order 
that it might be dealt with in the way in which ordinary engineers would 
deal with it, and, therefore, so far within the business of the employers. 
There was evidence that it was fitters’ work to cut up iron and make it 
into some other form. Therefore, the workman was employed upon work 
which was part of the business of his employers, and upon part of the 
work which he was engaged as a fitter to perform. The jury were right 
in finding that he was working as a fitter. Therefore the employment was 
within the terms of policy, and his lordship agreed with the judgment of 
Justice A. L. Smith, that the appeal should be dismissed. Lord Justice 
Bowen was of the same opinion, but was inclined to think that no per- 
sonal injury to a workman, though he was engaged in the employers’ 
work, would be the subject matter of indemnity, unless he was engaged 
in one of the occupations described in the schedule; so that there would 
be no indemnity where a person engaged as a fitter was put to an occupa- 
tion not described in the schedule. Lord Justice Fry also agreed that 
the appeal should be dismissed. 





MERE MENTION. 


—A company to guarantee the title of real estate is talked of in Chi 
cago, 

—Mobile is afflicted with incendiarism, thought to be the work of 
negroes to obtain insurance money. 


—Charles L, Case has been appointed Texas agent of the Pennsylvania 
Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


—During the first six months of the year the premiums received on fire 
business in Providence amounted to $190,015. 


—H. J. Straight of Chicago has been appointed State agent of the Sun 
Fire Office of England, vice T. W. Johnson, deceased. 


—James H. McBride of Boston, manager of the Eastern department of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, died at Philadelphia a few 
days ago, aged fifty-eight years. 

—The work of canceling insurance policies at Cleveland goes on, ow- 
ing to the numerous incendiary fires there, and in some cases policies 
have been issued at largely increased rates. 


—Says The Cincinnati Price Current : ‘‘Why doesn’t the New ork State 


Insurance Superintendent prosecute some one in some one of the cities 
of that State for violating his ‘underground’ insurance law here? He 





knows that no intelligent court will sustain it, and that if he gets a 
judicial decision upon it the law would look as if a Ross Rammer had 
passed over it.” 


—The convention of those doing a farm insurance business in IIlinois, 
reported in our issue of last week, resulted in the formation of a compact, 
which was signed by all the companies interested. 


—The Rockford Insurance Company of Rockford, IIll., has entered 
the field for commercial business, in addition to the farm business, in 
which the company has been engaged successfully for a number of years 
past. 

—Twenty-two dynamite cartridges have been exploded in Long lake, 
with the hope of bringing to the surface the body of Mr. Bowen, the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., insurance agent supposed to be drowned in that body 
of water. 

—At Indianapolis, Cleveland & Adams have been appointed agents for 
the State of the American Surety Company of New York, and Gregory & 
Appel have been appointed agents of the Home Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of San Francisco. 


—The Insurance Base-Ball nine of Chicago won the pennant for this 
season of the Commercial League, the decisive game being a tie with 
Keith’s, which the Insurance nine won by the handsome score of two to 
one, with only four errors, 


—Abram Williams, manager of the new Western department of the 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company at Chicago, has located his offices 
at No. 155 La Salle street, the pleasant quarters formerly occupied by 
Ducat & Lyon’s general agency. 


—At the annual meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters of 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska the following officers were elected: 
President, Christian Stawitz, St. Louis; vice-president, Walter Scott, 
Kansas City ; secretary and treasurer, H. L, Low, Kansas City. 


—Ex-Insurance Commissioner Julius L. Clarke has been appointed 
manager of the New England division of the Franklin Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Greenfield. Mr. Clark will make his headquarters 
at Boston and expects to institute a ‘‘boom” in mutual insurance in 
that city. 

—In the article on the cost of life insurance, by Walter C. Wright, 
which we recently printed, the net rate of interest earned by the John 
Hancock should have been given as 5.19 per cent instead of 3.65. The 
error was not ours, but we cheerfully make the correction at the request 
of Mr. Wright. 

—Augustine S, Fernald insured his life in the Union Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for $2000 in 1881. A few days ago the company paid 
his beneficiary $2054, being the face of the policy and cash dividend addi- 
tions to date. Mr. Fernald paid for his policy exactly $264.60. This is 
the kind of insurance that pays. 


—Navasota, Texas, lately had a large fire, and the citizens are aroused 
to the need of fire protection. At a meeting held September 15 steps 
were taken to induce the Board of Aldermen to undertake to see that 
Navasota is provided with a water supply for fire purposes, and a fire com- 
pany was organized of twenty-three citizens. 


—We know of no employer more universally esteemed or more consid- 
erate and thoughtful than Abram Williams, who has just resigned the 
superintendency of the Western farm department at Chicago of the Con- 
tinental of New York, to be succeeded by R. J. Taylor and W. J. Bentley. 
The many employees of that office evinced a genuine sorrow at his de- 
parture, to which they gave expression in a very beautiful token, in the 
shape of forty elegantly bound volumes of the works of Shakespeare and 
Scott. 


—At an entertainment given to a visiting fire company from Auburn by 
the Watertown Fire Department some evenings ago, Dr. H. M. Stevens, 
secretary of the Agricultural Insurance Company, responded to the toast: 
‘Our insurance companies.” During his address Mr. Stevens made a 
strong argument against the superfluous use of water at small fires. He 
said firemen should be careful how much water they left behind them, 
It is not always immense streams that are the best. It is not always ten- 
inch mains, or four or five or six-inch streams, or an inch and a quarter 
nozzle, which do the most good at a fire. He advocated the use of smaller 
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streams and the spray nozzle at all fires in small buildings. He said the 
only salvage corps Watertown needs is a delegation of four or five from 
each company, drilled for the purpose, The first thing to be done in the 
department is to have a perfect organization, every man knowing his place 
and his duty and, knowing that duty, doing it. 

—The types made us say last week that R. J. Williams was one of the 
new superintendents of the Western department of the Continental. 
Most of our readers doubtless recognized that R. J. Taylor was the gen- 
tleman meant. Mr. Taylor has for a great many years been Mr, Williams’ 
tight hand man in the Continental’s Western farm department—in fact, 
was with the company prior to Mr. Williams’ going with them—and his 
appointment meets with a cordial and general indorsement by the pro- 
fession. 


—TuHeE SPECTATOR is in receipt of an invitation to be present at St. 
Thomas’ Church, corner of Fifth avenue and Fifty-third street, this city, 
Thursday afternoon at five o’clock, when Edwin F, Merrill of Phila- 
delphia, the accomplished and well-known secretary of the Girard Insur- 
ance Company, will lead to the altar Miss Minnie Ilsley, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. James Hale. The reception will take place from half-past five 
until eight at No. 108 West Forty-ninth street. Miss Hale is to be con- 
gratulated upon reinsuring or “ taking over” this risk, which in the pro- 
fession, of which he is an esteemed member, is rated gilt-edge Ar. Mr. 
Merrill evidently supports ‘‘ The Union.” 

—The Metropolitan deserves credit for these lines: ‘‘It is, we are 
sorry to say, somewhat popular to ccnsider the work of a life insurance 
agent something of a bore; we mean bis work in procuring business, not 
in paying losses. But it is unquestionably true that, if his work was to 
cease, the business would cease. During 1883 more than $60,000,000 
were paid by the life companies of the United States to the bene- 
ficiaries under their policies. If there had been no life insurance 
agent, the amount paid would not be worth mentioning. It may be pecu- 
liar and strange, but it is none the less true, that people only insure their 
lives when they are sought out and urged to doit. It is seldom, almost 
never, a voluntary action. In the best life insurance agency in the 
country it does not occur a half-dozen times a year that men come and 
cask for life insurance. The work of the agent must be performed or the 
business will not exist. He must go to people at their homes and in their 
places of business, must seek them out, else the benefits of life insurance 
will be but little known.” 


—Councilman Gross of Philadelphia recently introduced three resolu- 
tions in the city council for bettering the supply of water in the city. One 
of these resolutions provided for an appropriation of a sum not less than 
two-thirds of the revenue of the department for laying new mains. On 
September 30 a meeting of the committee on water was held, and Mr. 
Gross presented a long communication at this meeting, which closed as 
follows: ‘‘ As impure as our water is, the means for its distribution are 
totally inadequate to the necessities of our citizens. In many of the 
built-up portions of the city some of the pipes are as small as six and even 
three inches, and have been in constant use for over sixty years, Cor- 
roded with rust and, in some instances, almost clogged with foreign 
matter, they are insufficient to supply the needs of our citizens for drink- 
ing and other purposes, and in some localities, in case of a large confla- 
gration, they would be totally inadequate to protect from fire. The 
amount of money asked for would be $1,200,000, which sun, it is believed, 
would be ample for the present, at least to secure to our citizens an 
abundant supply of water.” 

—Seth W. Tuley, a clerk in the post-office department at Washington, 
was arrested a few days ago charged with attempting to defraud the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee. In 1877 
Tuley disappeared from New Albany, Ind., where he was in the insur- 
ance business and had been assignee in two cases in bankruptcy. There 
was $7500 insurance on his life, and his brother kept up the payments on 
the policies until he felt sure he was dead. At the last session of the gen- 
eral assembly Colonel Tuley, the missing man’s brother, as member of the 
House, introduced a bill, which became a law, providing that any person 
having a life insurance policy on the life of an insured person who had 
been absent five years without trace of his whereabouts, it would be 
deemed proof sufficient to maintain action. Under this law it devolved 
upon the insurance companies to produce the man in court or prove that 
he was still alive. Suits were brought at Indianapolis against the companies 


to recover the amounts of the policies. The companies employed de. 
tectives to hunt up the missing man, and he was traced to Texas, where 
he assumed the name of Philip Nolan. A few months ago, under the 
civil service rules, Tuley, as Philip Nolan, secured the appointment in 
the post-office department under General Gresham, then postmaster gen- 
eral, who, as judge of the United States courts in New Albany, eight or 
nine years ago, appointed him assignee in the bankrupt estate. General 
Gresham knew him well, and the reason he did not identify him js 
probably due to Tuley’s keeping out of his sight. Tuley’s relative never 
submitted any proofs of his alleged death, but claimed the insurance « 
money simply on the grounds of his disappearance. On the company re. 
fusing to pay, the relatives brought suit, and the company, having reason 
to believe he was not dead, instituted a search for him. There is no 
charge against Tuley by the insurance company, but he was required to 
give $6000 bail to answer the charge of failure to make an annual report 
while he held a position of assignee in bankruptcy. The bond was given 
and Tuley was released. There is no suit against him by the insurance 
company. 

—The Washington Star, speaking of the precautions taken against fire 
in the government printing office, says: ‘‘ A plentiful supply of water can 
be turned on each floor at a moment’s notice from the six stand-pipes, 
which run up near the ladders, and sections of hose are kept at hand, 
fitted with discharge pipes ; and to take charge of each outlet or section 
of hose in an emergency there is an organized force, consisting of a Cap- 
tain and lieutenant, with a suitable number of men, all selected from the 
employees. There is also on each floor a fire extinguisher, in charge of a 
captain and lieutenant, and, on the occasion of the burning of the stables on 
the premises, some months ago, these were found to work well. There 
is an iron tramway running entirely around the building, with iron cages, 
secured with wire ropes, to aid in conveying from the upper windows any 
person who might, in case of a fire below, have their means of escare cut 
off. This tramway was designed by General Meigs, and the experiments 
made with it have been entirely satisfactory. In addition to the ordinary 
fire escapes, there are two canvas escapes, reaching from the upper floor 
to the ground, and, as is well known, these have been satisfactorily tested 
several times. Bows and arrows are also provided, which would enable 
life lines to be shot or thrown through the upper windows.” 


—On Friday, at three o’clock Pp. M., in the rooms of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, a reception was tendered to Cornelius Wal- 
ford by the insurance fraternity. There were over 300 members of the 
profession present, and Mr. Walford, no doubt, felt gratified at the evi- 
dence given of a wish to honor and welcome him. N. C. Miller, presi- 
dent of the Star Fire Insurance Company, and who was also president of 
the day, referred to Mr. Walford in an eulogistic and appropriate address, 
and Mr. Walford then addressed the meeting and was received with loud 
cheers. In his remarks he laid down the doctrine of harmony and 
its great importance in the insurance business. He dwelt upon the 
importance of the insurance profession, and closed by warmly thanking 
the New York underwriters for their testimonial of welcome. Captain 
Bedford Pim, R. N., Q. C., followed Mr. Walford in a brief address, after 
which luncheon was served until six o’clock. Among the prominent 
underwriters present were included George T. Patterson, president of the 
Clinton Fire Insurance Company ; Samuel P. Blagden, manager of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company ; J. A. Silvey, secretary 
of the German-American Insurance Company ; John W. Murray, vice- 
president of the German-American Insurance Company; R. D. Alliger, 
manager of the Imperial Insurance Company ; Wm. M. Richards, presi- 
dent, and John M. Crane, secretary, of the Fidelity and Casualty Insur- 
ance Company; Sheppard Homans, president and actuary of the Provi- 
dent Savings Life Assurance Society ; H. A. Oakley, president of the 
Howard Insurance Company ; T. F. and George A. Jeremiah of the Pacific 
Insurance Company ; George T. Wilson of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society ; John R. Hegeman, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; D. A. Heald, vice-president of the Home Insurance 
Company; James Yereance, manager of the London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company ; E. F. Beddall, manager of the Royal Fire Insurance 
Company; John E. DeWitt, president of the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company; William Wood, manager of the United Fire Reinsurance 
Company, and A. K. Macmillan, C. M. Peck, A. M. Kirby, William 
Ogden, T, J. Temple, Samuel Townsend, George M. Coit and J. 4. 
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